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THE ALDINE. 
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"What do you intend to do?" from Delia. 
- "Take him home, and stand him oyer tlie register," 
she said, with a comical face, to hide the quiver of 
pity on her lips. Delia attempted to argue ; it was 
useless. Hagar tossed back the robes, and left her 
no choice; so she got out. Mr. Klemn had been 
looking on in his cool, impenetrable way. Delia 
turned to him, expecting him to take her skates and 
escort her to the Rink, to which he evidently was 
bound, when to her astonishment she saw him gently 
lift the ragged urchin into the sleigh, then spring to 
the seat she had but a minute before vacated, take 
the reins from Hagar's hands, and turn the horse's 
head homeward. In that instant she recognized him, 

. and watched them out of sight, saying over and over 
to herself, " Well, I never ! " 

Hagar Southey was like one dazed with surprise. 
Here was this "unparalleled impudence" actually 

: driving the very horse he had stopped ! Yet even 
that thought came second to the wondrous gentle- 
ness there had been in his lifting of the little boy. 
The urchin had accepted this fate in a dumb, unques- 
tioning way. She wrapped him well in the robe, 
never glancing at this cool, quiet gentleman. Dandy 
fairly flew. The ride was a silent one. When he had 
drawn rein before her home, he carried the urchin up 
into the vestibule, leaving her to follow. When 
there he stood him on his little, frozen, bare feet, and 
suddenly facing this girl, took one of her hands in 
both of his, and looking down into her startled, won- 
dering eyes, said, "Hagar Southey" — not another 
word,- and was gone. She led the child into the 
house — her eyes brilliant, her cheeks vivid, her lips' 
^trembling. In that moment she knew that she had 
met her master, and that she loved him. 

The next evening she went to the Rink again — a 
party called for her in a large three-seated sleigh. He 
was one of the number. She had hardly taken her 
seat before they began to chaff her about her odd 
protege 1 , having heard the story from Delia Howe. 
Her quiet, independent retorts soon silenced them. 
"What was she going to do with him?" "Keep 
him." "Who did he belong to?" "Nobody." 
" How did she know ? " She had made the lawful in- 
quiries. When they reached the Rink, Bert Klemn 
coolly swung her skates over his shoulder, without 
even so much as " By your leave," and gave her his 
arm ; then afterward buckled her skates on in that 
same way as if it was his right. There was a dash of 
color in her cheeks, and, without thanking him, she 
started off in her fearless, graceful way. 

The night was bitterly cold; there were very few 
on the Rink, save their party. She was some distance 
from them all, when turning, she found that he was 
giving her chase. She increased her speed ; her foot 
struck some slight projection in the ice — she fell, 
and suddenly all the world was a blank. It was but 
■for an instant. Then she came back into conscious- 
ness, with the strange feeling that that tawny mus- 
tache, whose touch she had never been able to ban- 
ish from her recollection, had swept her lips; and 
she became possessed with the uncomfortable idea 
that that very touch had had the power to bring her 
back to life. She was in Bert Klemn's arms, and the 
others were gathering about in alarm. " There, it is 
over," she said, sitting erect, and setting her lips to 
brace herself against a second faint. She was as pale 
as death. Delia Howe sat down beside her, and tried 
to make her lean against her, but she said, impatiently, 
there was nothing the matter, and she was going 
to skate. Mr. Klemn, in his quiet way, bade one of 
the ladies take off her skates. Resistance was use- 
less. While it was being done, he took off his. Then 
helping her to arise, he almost carried her from the 
Rink. 

The others were beginning to take off their skates, 
and insist on breaking up the party. He left them 
urging it, placed her in the sleigh, gave the driver his 
directions, and sprang to her side. When the)' 
•reached their destination, he ordered the sleigh back 
to the Rink in an hour — led her up the steps, and 
went ; in with her, though quite unasked. He even 

" : coolly stopped in the hall to lay off his overcoat and 
fur cap. When he entered the drawing-room, she 
was seated in an easy chair, her cheeks a brilliant 
• red. 

"It was entirely unnecessary. 1 am as well as 
ever ! " she said, impatiently. He paid no attention 
to her remark, but drew a chair directly before her, 
and took both her hands in his. She had drawn off 
her gloves, and tossed them on a chair near by. 

The strange feeling about the sweep of that mus- 
tache took sudden possession of her. Her eyes 



drooped, her very lips quivered in her effort for 
control. 

" Hagar, resistance is useless. That first day when 
I stopped your horse, and met the flash of your dark 
eyes, I determined, if you were not already married, 
you should be my wife." 

" Should / " she exclaimed angrily, struggling 
against his strong will ; then snatching away her 
hands, she sprang to her feet, and paced the room in 
a nervous, excited way. He sat quietly watching 
her. Her strength had been broken, so presently 
she sank in a chair at the farther end of the room. 
He went over and stood beside her, one hand resting 
on the back of her chair, the other just touching 
either pale cheek ; suddenly they crimsoned. 

" Hagar, such love as mine is as sure to bring love 
as the magnet to draw the needle. It has alread)' 
drawn yours. I know it. You cannot hide it." His 
hand placed under her chin raised her proud head. 
He bent his, and then, what had been a sensation, 
became a certain conviction. She knew that this 
was not the first time that tawny mustache had 
swept her lips. Then her innate independence came 
to her aid. She said, half-shyly, half-comically, "Joe 
Hadley said you were frozen fire ; he would have 
come nearer the truth, if" — she stopped. 

"If what?" looking amused. 

" Nothing, only I believe heat is stronger than 
'cold," and she threw aside her fur wraps. A little 
later there was the sound of sleigh-bells at the door. 
He bade her a hasty good-night, and went out to 
satisfy the party's anxiety. 

The next afternoon, Delia Howe called, and found 
Hagar in the drawing-room, where Mr. Klemn had 
left her a few minutes before. Of course, she went 
into ecstasies of delight at finding her well enough 
to be down stairs, then exclaimed excitedly : " Hagar, 
I told you Mr. Klemn's face was familiar ; he is the 
gentleman who stopped our sleigh, and almost 
proved our death that day ! " 

" How did you find that out ? " asked Hagar, color- 
ing. 

" Oh ! it came to me suddenly day before yesterday, 
when" — evidently something had come to her sud- 
denly now, for she looked at the magnificent new 
solitaire on Hagar's forefinger, and said, like one ab- 
solutely dulled by amazement: "I believe you knew 
it all the time." — Sue Chestnutwood. 



THE HORSE AND HIS RIDERS. 

If there be any country in which the horse is not 
loved, it is the country, if there be such a one, in 
which there are no horses. With the exception of 
the dog, he is the best friend that man has among 
the animal creation, and, if not a better friend than 
the dog, he is certainly a more powerful one. He 
can be depended upon, in difficulty and danger, to the 
last throb of. his noble heart; the literature of the 
world abounds with examples of this fact. Arabic 
literature is as rich in this particular as Arabia itself 
is in horses. The Arabs believe that the horse was 
created by Allah from the south wind. 

The earliest Arabic poem which has come down to 
us (if we are right in considering the Book of Job an 
Arabic poem), contains the most spirited of all de- 
scriptions of the horse: "Hast thou given the horse 
strength ? hast thou clothed his neck with thunder ? 
Canst thou make him afraid as a grasshopper ? the 
glory of his nostrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his strength ; he goeth on to 
meet the armed men. He mocketh at fear, and is not 
affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword. 
The quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and shield. He swalloweth the ground with fierce- 
ness and rage : neither believeth he that it is the 
sound of the trumpet. He saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha ; and he smelleth the battle afar off, the thun- 
der of the captains and the shouting." 

Like the Arabians, the Greeks regarded the horse 
as a divine creature ; their divinity in this case being 
the god Poseidon, or Neptune, who, in a contest with 
Athena, as to the right of naming the city afterward 
called Athens, struck the ground, and forth sprang 
the horse. Poseidon was considered as presiding 
over horses and horsemanship, as early as the days 
of Homer. They figure in some of the most spirited 
passages of the " Iliad," and are confused together in 
the myth of the Centaurs, who are always mentioned 
in connection with the Lapithse. The Centaurs are 
believed to have been a rude mountain tribe of mag- 
nificent horsemen, dwelling on and about Mount 
Pelion. " There is no ground for supposing that 



Homer and Hesiod conceived them to be of a min- 
gled form as they were subsequently represented. 
Pindar is the earliest poet extant who thus describes 
them." The greatest of the Centaurs was Cheiron, 
who reared Hercules, Asclepius, and Achilles ; and 
who, if he had any other than a mystic existence, was 
probably some old chief of the Cossack sort — a grand 
old rider, " all of the olden time." But we must not 
let him carry us into Greek literature, for there is no 
telling when we should return. 

From Cheiron and the Centaurs to Venus and 
Adonis is not a long journey, as far as Pegasus is 
concerned, but it takes us from Plomer to Shakspeare. 
There is, in " Venus and Adonis," a picturesque de- 
scription of a horse, which shows how carefully the 
young Shakspeare had studied his points ; no jockey 
could have done it better. Very different from this 
description is the » treatment which the horse has 
received from the later English poets, who, as a rule, 
have shown a great fondness for and delight in 
horsemanship. We pass over the pastoral singers, 
Thomson and Cowper, and the metaphysical sing- 
ers, Coleridge and Wordsworth, and come to those 
masters of poetic narrative — Scott and Byron. The 
heroes of Scott's metrical romances, William of 
Deloraine, and Marmion, and the rest, are hard 
riders. And who does not remember the young 
Lochinvar? 

Byron, who was a good horseman, was as proud of 
his horsemanship as he was of his swimming, and he 
sang about the horse, as he sang about the sea — 
magnificently. If the poetic readers of to-day (who 
are supposed to have advanced in taste since Byron's 
time) doubt this fact, we advise them to drop Tenny- 
son for an hour or two, and read " Mazeppa." For 
strength and movement there is nothing like it — 
outside of Byron. "The Giaour," too, opens with 
spirit — a spirit which Mr. George Thomas, the well- 
known English artist, has happily caught. The pass- 
age which he has illustrated is this : 

" He stood — some dread was on his face, 

Soon Hatred settled in its place ; 

It rose not with the reddening flush 

Of transient Anger's hasty blush, 

But pale as marble o'er the tomb, 

Whose ghastly whiteness aids its gloom, 

His brow was bent, his eye was glazed ; 

He raised his arm, and fiercely raised, 

And sternly shook his hand on high, 

As doubting to return or fly : 

Impatient of his flight delayed, 

Here loud his raven charger neighed — 

Down glanced that hand, and grasped his blade ; 

That sound had burst his waking dream, 

As Slumber starts at owlet's scream. 

The spur hath lanced his courser's sides ; 

Away, away, for life he rides ; 

Swift as the hurled on high jerreed- 

Springs to the touch his startled steed ; 

The rock is doubled, and the shore 

Shakes with his clattering tramp no more ; 

The crag is won, no more is seen 

His Christian crest and haughty mien." 

The best single poem in the language, of which the 
horse and his riders is the subject, is Browning's 
" How They Brought The Good News From Ghent To 
Aix." For rapidity of movement, and truth and 
breadth of effect, no other poem of the same charac- 
ter ought to be mentioned with it. We say this with 
a distinct remembrance of " Paul Revere's Ride," and 
that over- rated piece of bombast — "Sheridan's Ride." 
The episode upon which it is based is, we believe, 
purely imaginary. At any rate, we have never seen 
it traced to any authentic history of the period (a 
vague one, by the way, 16 — ), though it is just such 
an episode as might have occurred in any war in the 
Low Countries. The moment, for it is no more, 
which Mr. Smillie has striven to grasp, is toward the 
close of this memorable ride, and after one of the 
riders, Dirck, has given out. 

" So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

'Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; * 

Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And « Gallop,' gasped Joris, ' for Aix is in sight ! ' 

' How they'll greet us ! ' — and all in a moment his roan , 
Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone ; 
And there was my Roland to bear the whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-sockets' rim." 
If these lines, and the illustration of Mr. Smillie, do 
not send our readers to Browning's " Dramatic 
Lyrics," for the rest of this noble ride, nothing that 
we can-write about the horse and his riders would 
be likely to do so. 
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The. affection and sympathy that exists between 
horses and their riders is illustrated by many well- 
authenticated stories. Here is one, which is related 
by a Hanoverian nobleman, who led a division against 
the Prussians in the late Austrian war. " It was at 
the battle of Langen Salza. A bridge had to be 
crossed ; the battle raged around them, and in the 
dreadful pressure and confusion one side of the bridge 
was broken down, and many, very many of the hus- 
sars were precipitated into the water and drowned, 
both men and horses. In this frightful confusion, 
this death-struggle in the water, one man, however, 
was saved by his horse, a powerful creature, who ac- 
tually seizing him by the coat dragged him bodily 
out with him as he swam to 
the shore. There were many 
witnesses of this circum- 
stance, which was so striking, 
that even in that hfe-and- 
death struggle it could not 
be disregarded. Unfortu- 
nately the poor Hanoverians 
were compelled very soon 
after to capitulate, and giving 
up their arms and horses, 
they were allowed to retire 
with their lives. The con- 
ditions were very hard, for 
the Hanoverian soldiery, 
being mostly countrymen, are 
brought up with their ani- 
mals, whom the)' - love as per- 
sonal friends. It was there- 
fore one of the saddest sights 
of that sad war, the men 
taking leave of their horses. 
They wept like children, for 
they hated the Prussians, 
whom they knew to be cruel 
to their horses. The hussar 
whose life had been saved by 
his horse threw his arms 
round the creature's neck and 
kissed him, then suddenly 
drew his pistol and shot him 
dead. It was a desperate act ; 
but it seemed to him easier to 
see him thus die than har- 
nessed to a Prussian artillery 
wagon and driven with a 
heavy cudgel till he fell." 

All the great soldiers of the 
world, from Alexander down, 
have loved the horses that 
bore them to victory, and 
cherished their memory ten- 
derly. The horse that Wal- 
lenstein, the great Duke of 
Friedland, rode, is still to be 
seen stuffed in Prague. Fred- 
erick the Great was so fond 
of his horse that he wished 
when he died that he might 
be buried by his side — a re- 
quest which was not com- 
plied with. The Duke of 
Wellington had a favorite 
horse named Copenhagen, 
which he rode at Waterloo. 
" When that fearful battle 
was decided, the noble ani- 
mal apparently sympathized 
with his master's success, for 
on the Duke arriving at his 
head-quarters late at night, 
his horse, on his alighting, 

and handing him to the groom, kicked up his heels 
as though in jubilant ecstasy, saying, in the best way 
that he could, 'Tired though I am, I rejoice in the 
victory my rider has achieved.' The Duke was not 
unmindful of the claims of this steed in his old age. 
He had ample rations and free commons in his park 
at Strathfieldsaye, and his name is immortal, for it is 
linked with that of his illustrious master." 

The Emperor Napoleon thought nobly of the horse, 
and when in exile at St. Helena wrote as follows : 
" Man is the link between the inferior animals and 
the Divinity. He is only an animal more perfect than 
the rest. How do we know that animals have not a 
language of their own ? My opinion is, that it is pre- 
sumptuous in us to deny them this merely because 
we do not understand them. A horse has memory, 
knowledge, and attachment. He distinguishes his 



master from his domestics, although these are more 
constantly about him. 1 had a horse which distin- 
guished me from the rest of the world, and which 
manifested by his bounding and haughty gait when I 
was upon his back, that he carried a man superior to 
those around him. He would not suffer any one to 
mount him except myself and the groom that took 
care of him ; and when the latter was on his back, 
his movements were so different, that he seemed to 
know that he was an inferior person. ' When I had 
lost my way, I threw the bridle upon his neck, and 
he always found it again, in many places where, with 
all my observation and particular knowledge of the 
country, I could never have succeeded." 




THE GIAOUR— G. Thomas. 

The name of the favorite horse of the Cid was 
Bavieca. Notice is taken of him, as Lockhart points 
out, in almost every one of the hundred ballads con- 
cerning the history of his master — and there are 
some among them of which the horse is more truly 
the hero than his rider. In one of these ballads the 
Cid is giving directions about his funeral ; he desires 
they shall place his body "in full armor upon Bavi- 
eca," and so conduct him to the Church of San Pedro 
de Cardefia. In the Cid's last will, mention is also 
made of his noble charger: " When ye bury Bavieca, 
dig deep," says Ruy Diaz; "for shameful thing were 
it that he should be eaten by curs, who hath trampled 
down so much currish flesh of Moors." He was 
buried near his master, under the trees in front of 
the Convent of San Pedro of Cardefia. They sleep 
together there, the noblest of horses and riders. 



WHITE BIRCHES OF THE S ARAN AC. 

Happy memories of wood life are brought up by 
the title of Mr. Hows's picture. Pleasant reach and 
bend of river, with fall or rapid to chafe and break its 
even flow ; the passage of surprises through the 
Lower Lake, with its thirty-seven islands ; the big 
mountain lifts of Round Lake, with them the river 
once more ; and, at length (the carry at Bartlett's lei- 
surely made) the great sweep of the Upper Saranac. 

All this is not done in a day. Many camps have 
been laid with odorous twigs of the balsam fir. 
The speckled trout has yielded his rich meat of 
tawny red to usher in the viands which are to come: 
venison, duck, and grouse, 
with wild pigeons and the 
appetizing pork, moderately 
grilled, for those who will: 
and flapjacks, delicately, 
browned, and served with 
sugar or syrup of the maple, 
as the inevitable conclusion 
to the feast. 

This, however, has very lit- 
tle to do with birch trees, 
except that the quaint shan- 
ty of the camp was probably 
roofed with birch bark ; its 
fire kindled from this, always, 
at the moistest of times, read- 
ily burning material ; and its 
plates and platters and its 
drinking cups furnished forth 
from the same ever reliable 
resource of the woodsman. 

The canoe of the Northern 
Indian of to-day and of the 
long ago yesterday, as every- 
body knows, is constructed 
mainly of birch bark, and is 
indeed no more than a float- 
ing tree with a human freight 
of sap filling up the hollow 
left by the old life which once 
lived within the outer layers 
that covered the logs. 

In the always mossy and 
damp forests of the north, and 
especially by the lake sides 
and along the water courses, 
the white, or canoe birch 
(Betula Alba v. fiapyracea), 
attains a large size ; " two 
and a half or three feet 
through above the swell of 
the butt," as the lumbermen 
express it, being an average 
tree of the Saranac country. 
Thoreau, in his "Maine 
Woods," and during his trip 
to the " Allegash and East 
Branch," found a tree which 
was fourteen and one half 
feet in circumference at two 
feet from the ground ; and 
even larger growths are else- 
where spoken of by guides 
and hunters of Maine and the 
wilderness tracts of Northern 
New York. The graceful 
swing of this birch when it 
leans forward to dip its low- 
er branches into the lake 
waters, supported by gro- 
tesque trunks of white cedar, 
or set about with the blue 
green spires of balsam fir and spruce, makes it dif- 
ficult for one to determine whether this expression 
of its dainty force be not more attractive than when, 
as in the work of Mr. Hows, it rears silvery columns, 
peeling off with amber and deep russet lights, as the 
inner surface of the bark catches an occasional sun- 
beam, through horizontal boughs of pine and hem- 
lock, in the sombre stillness of the inner woods. At 
all events, as a typical tree of the forest, it will hold 
rank among the noblest of the black timber, and is 
not to be approached by the best of the maples and 
beeches, from a purely picturesque standpoint. Mr. 
Hows's drawing shows a good acquaintance with the 
woods, and with the particular tree mentioned, while 
Mr. Linton's translation of the work is marked by the 
quality of loving power which characterizes every- 
thing that he takes seriously in hand. 



